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INTRODUCTION 


The  displacement  of  lower  income  households  from  revitalizing  neighbor- 
hoods in  San  Francisco  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems the  city  must  face  in  designing  and  implementing  housing  and  community 
development  programs.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  gather  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  about  the  processes  of  reinvestment  and  displacement 
in  the  city. 

The  first  step  in  this  effort  to  investigate  the  extent  of  displace- 
ment in  San  Francisco  is  to  define  the  problem.  George  and  Eunice  Grier 
have  articulated  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  accurate  definition  of  displace- 
ment in  "Urban  Displacement:  A Reconnaissance,"  March  1978,  as  follows: 

The  process  which  takes  place  when  any  household  is  forced  to  move 
from  its  residence  by  conditions  which  affect  the  dwelling  or  its 
immediate  surroundings,  and  which  are  beyond  the  household's 
reasonable  ability  to  control  or  prevent;  occur  despite  the  house- 
hold's having  met  all  previously  imposed  conditions  of  occupancy; 
and  make  continued  occupancy  of  that  household  impossible,  hazard- 
ous, or  unaffordable. 

As  described  above,  displacement  includes  those  situations  in  which  in- 
dividuals or  families  are  forced  from  their  residences  because  of  landlord 
disinvestment  or  building  abandonment  or  public  acquisition  of  property  for 
another  use,  or  a number  of  other  causes.  In  San  Francisco,  however,  rein- 
vestment activities  are  more  likely  to  cause  widespread  displacement  than 
building  disinvestment  or  abandonment.  The  focus  of  this  report  and  sub- 
sequent analysis  or  program  design,  therefore,  is  with  displacement  that 
results  from  neighborhood  revitalization  and  reinvestment. 

The  relationship  between  reinvestment  activities  and  displacement  has 
been  documented  and  described  by  a number  of  government  and  private  studies. 
The  scenario  proceeds  generally  as  follows:  As  a central  city  neighborhood 

becomes  more  attractive  to  middle  and  upper  income  people,  values  and  prices 
are  bid  up  accordingly.  Existing  lower  income  residents  are  not  able  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  same  housing  with  persons  who  have  more  money. 
This  process  of  neighborhood  revitalization  has  raised  the  issue  of  defining 
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and  protecting  the  rights  and  capacities  of  existing  lower-income  residents 
to  stay  in  a neighborhood,  even  as  reinvestment  activities  proceed  and  hous- 
ing values  and  costs  rise. 

Displacement  is  distinguished  from  normal  market  turnover  because  of 
the  involuntary  nature  of  the  move.  Any  household  that  chooses  to  move 
from  or  within  a revitalizing  neighborhood  is  not  displaced.  The  signifi- 
cant advantages  of  improved  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  from  rein- 
vestment activities,  then,  are  qualified  by  the  human  costs  involved  for  any 
individual  or  family  who  is  not  able  to  remain  and  benefit  from  a better 
neighborhood  and  must  face  the  trauma  of  relocating.  Given  this  definition 
and  abbreviated  description  of  the  process,  it  appears  that  lower  income 
renters  are  most  vulnerable  to  displacement. 

As  revitalization  proceeds  in  a neighborhood,  forced  relocation  of  resi- 
dents may  result  when  renters  are  evicted  because  a building  is  rehabili- 
tated, converted  to  another  use,  converted  to  a condominium  or  cooperative, 
demolished,  or  decreased  in  size  (number  of  units).  Renters  are  also  dis- 
placed if  they  are  forced  to  move  in  response  to  an  increase  in  rent  which 
exceeds  the  amount  of  household  income  they  are  able  to  afford  for  housing. 
Homeowners  are  also  subject  to  displacement  in  a revitalizing  neighborhood 
as  housing  values  rise  and  rising  property  taxes  may  force  a resident  to 
move.  However,  in  San  Francisco,  Proposition  13  has  mitigated  this  problem. 
Because  renters  comprise  over  60%  of  the  city’s  residents,  they  are  the 
primary  focus  of  concern  in  this  displacement  project. 

There  are  two  principle  issues  which  this  report  addresses.  The  first 
question  addressed  is  whether  displacement  is  occurring,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  in  which  neighborhoods,  and  what  are  its  impacts.  The  second  cluster 
of  issues  concerns  the  extent  to  which  city  housing  programs  and  legislative 
ordinances  have  contributed  to  or  inhibited  displacement.  In  order  to  answer 
these  questions  directly,  a survey  of  a sample  of  households  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  purpose  and  limitations  of  this  project  do  not  permit  the  kind  of 
research  necessary  for  such  surveys.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a baseline  of  information  on  the  dynamics  of  revitalization  and  patterns 
of  displacement  to  the  extent  possible  without  primary  data  collection.  To 
this  end  a variety  of  information  sources  are  described  and  analyzed  in  the 
following  chapters.  None  of  these  sources  documents  definitively  whether, 
when  or  how  displacement  is  taking  place. 
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The  patterns  of  real  estate  investment  activities  in  San  Francisco  are 
analyzed  from  data  provided  in  the  California  Department  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  Loan  Register,  derived  from  disclosure  information  provided 
quarterly  by  all  state-chartered  savings  and  loan  associations.  These  data 
include  information  on  loan  transactions  as  well  as  on  subject  properties 
and  borrowers.  Several  other  secondary  studies  are  reviewed  as  well  to 
determine  displacement  impacts  from  real  estate  activities.  Data  on  rent 
and  income  levels  are  also  reviewed  to  determine  if,  in  the  aggregate, 
resident's  incomes  are  rising  more  or  less  quickly  than  rent  levels.  In  the 
latter  case,  displacement  becomes  more  likely  if  a greater  number  of  people 
are  forced  to  expend  greater  portions  of  their  incomes  for  housing.  Finally, 
a series  of  interviews  with  community  groups,  lenders  and  realtors  provide 
qualitative  information  on  changes  in  several  neighborhoods  and  their  per- 
ceptions of  subsequent  displacement. 

INVESTMENT  PATTERNS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Overall  real  estate  investment  activities  in  San  Francisco  are  result- 
ing in  rapid  increases  in  property  values  and  required  debt  service  payments 
in  both  ownership  and  rental  housing.  These  factors,  particularly  the 
latter,  indicate  that  displacement  is  likely  occurring  because  incomes  re- 
quired to  support  such  loan  payments  far  exceed  even  the  median  income  for 
the  Bay  Area.  In  addition,  the  average  incomes  of  owners  who  are  taking  out 
loans  for  their  principal  residences  signify  a market  in  which  low  or 
moderate  income  households  would  be  unable  to  compete. 

The  appraised  value  of  properties  involved  in  loan  transactions  in- 
creased from  $42,450  in  1975  to  over  $89,500  in  1979,  at  a rate  of  over  20% 
per  year.  The  average  annual  income  of  owner-occupant  borrowers  increased 
from  over  $30,000  to  over  $41,000  from  1977  to  1979.  Given  the  high  property 
value  appraisals  and  consequent  loan  amounts,  monthly  debt  service  for  new 
real  estate  loans  which  averaged  $303  in  1975  increased  to  over  $660  in 
ownership  housing  and  to  $855  in  rental  housing  by  1979.  (See  Table  1.) 

Although  these  figures  represent  average  levels  only  for  properties 
which  have  been  sold  or  improved  with  financing  they  affect  the  whole  San 
Francisco  housing  market.  The  "entry  fee"  for  any  potential  homeowner  in 
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the  city  has  increased  dramatically  as  indicated  by  the  high  average 
household  incomes  of  borrowers.  More  relevant  to  displacement  are  the 
significant  increases  in  required  debt  service  levels  in  rental  buildings 
which  place  upward  pressure  on  rent  levels.  The  gap  between  the  median 
household  income  for  a family  of  four  of  $23,400  and  the  required  incomes 
on  average  for  all  real  estate  borrowers  in  the  city  indicates  that  the 
incidence  of  displacement  will  undoubtedly  increase,  as  well  as  the  inci- 
dence of  overpayment  for  shelter  for  a large  segment  of  San  Francisco 
residents . 

By  examining  a number  of  these  factors  over  a period  of  five  years 
across  areas  of  the  city,  it  is  possible  to  determine  relative  levels  of  in- 
vestment activity.  Levels  of  loan  activity,  property  appraisals,  borrowers' 
incomes  and  debt  service  payments  in  the  15  Planning  Districts  established 
by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  (Figure  1)  are  compared  to  the  citywide 
average  and  ranked  in  order  to  identify  where  rapid  upward  change  since 
1975  may  have  impacted  existing  lower  income  residents.  Displacement  is  one 
possible  adjustment  on  the  part  of  households  whose  incomes  are  not  increas- 
ing as  quickly  as  incomes  of  other  resident  borrowers,  property  values  or 
housing  costs. 

The  Districts  which  would  potentially  be  experiencing  displacement  are 
Buena  Vista,  Bernal  Heights,  and  South  Central.  Loan  activity  in  these 
districts  has  been  higher  than  citywide  levels  and  has  resulted  in  in- 
creases in  borrower  incomes , property  values  and  debt  service  payments 
from  a lower  rank  in  the  mid- 70 's  to  a higher  rank  above  the  citywide 
averages  by  1979.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  highest  rates  of  change  on 
these  indicators  have  occurred  in  South  of  Market,  Western  Addition, 

Downtown  and  Bernal  Heights.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  Planning 
Districts  which  have  had  the  fastest  growth  rates  in  loan  activity,  ap- 
praised values,  borrower  incomes,  or  required  loan  payments  rank  lowest 
on  an  absolute  level  relative  to  other  Districts  on  these  indicators.  The 
high  rates  of  change  would  indicate  that  these  Districts  are  "catching  up" 
quickly  to  other  areas  of  the  city. 

Similar  comparisons  for  Neighborhood  Strategy  Areas  (NSAs)  and 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Areas  (NIAs)  (Figure  2)  allow  a review  of  the 
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Figure  2.  Program  Areas 


Locations  of  Neighborhood  Strategy  Areas  and 
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2. 
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3. 
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4. 
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E. 
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F, 
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relative  change  in  the  target  neighborhoods  selected  for  the  city's 
housing  and  community  development  programs.  One  would  assume  that 
reinvestment  levels  would  be  less  prior  to  program  implementation  but 
rise  after  public  intervention.  The  data  show  that  although  appraised 
values  and  required  debt  service  levels  are  on  average  less  in  these 
Program  Areas  than  in  the  balance  of  the  city,  rates  of  change  are  com- 
parable. 

The  rapidly  increasing  average  debt  service  levels  in  rental  housing 
in  OMI , Bernal  Heights,  Visitacion  Valley,  and  Bayview /Hunters  Point 
signal  a cause  for  concern,  assuming  that  any  existing  lower  income 
tenants  would  not  be  able  to  affort  increasing  rents.  When  rates  of 
change  are  ranked  (Table  3),  Potrero  Hill  and  South  of  Market  exhibit 
the  highest  average  annual  increases  in  loan  activity,  property  values, 
owners'  incomes  and  debt  service  levels.  With  the  exception  of  owners' 
incomes,  all  other  investment  indicators  are  also  rising  rapidly  in 
Bayview/Hunters  Point. 

It  is  not  possible  to  identify  precisely  what  role  public  programs 
have  played  in  these  investment  level  increases.  In  several  Program  Areas 
targeted  public  programs  did  not  operate  until  the  late  70s.  More  im- 
portantly, the  high  levels  and  rates  of  change  of  property  values,  borrower 
income,  and  required  debt  service  on  average  for  the  whole  city  indicate 
an  active  citywide  housing  market  which  most  likely  supersedes  in  scope 
and  impact  any  public  program  intervention. 

It  appears  that  both  conversion  of  condominiums  and  residential  hotels 
as  well  as  speculation  have  had  greater  direct  impacts  in  terms  of  dis- 
placement than  city  housing  programs.  According  to  the  Department  of 
City  Planning,  from  1975  to  1978,  condominium  conversions  resulted  in  the 
displacement  of  somewhere  over  70%  of  the  existing  tenants  in  converted 
buildings  and  in  the  net  loss  of  about  50  rental  units  for  every  100  units 
converted.  These  conversions  largely  took  place  in  wealthier  neighbor- 
hoods, however.  Although  data  are  scant,  it  is  clear  that  residential 
hotel  conversions  have  impacted  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  dis- 
advantaged residents  in  San  Francisco  causing  direct  displacement.  As  a 


Planning  Districts  Ranked  by  Rates  of  Change  (1975-1979) 
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process,  speculation  is  even  more  difficult  to  identify  and  quantify. 
However,  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  their  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion study  has  documented  that  speculative  transactions  accelerate  the 
cycles  of  reinvestment,  causing  higher  housing  costs  in  a shorter  period 
of  time,  thereby  putting  direct  upward  pressures  on  rents. 

In  summary,  the  bottom  line  of  the  displacement  issue  is  any  house- 
hold's ability  to  afford  to  stay  in  their  current  residence  and  not  be 
forced  to  relocate  as  investment  activities  and  revitalization  occur.  The 
gap  between  the  current  median  income  for  the  Bay  Area  and  the  much  higher 
average  incomes  of  borrowers  involved  in  loan  transactions  and  incomes 
necessary  to  support  average  loan  payments  shown  in  these  data,  indicates 
that  any  low  and  moderate  income  residents  of  properties  involved  in  loan 
transactions  are  increasingly  faced  with  the  difficult  decision  to  move  or 
to  absorb  higher  costs  for  their  housing. 

SURVEY  OF  RENT  AND  INCOME  LEVELS 
AND  VACANCY  RATES 


More  direct  indicators  of  displacement  are  increases  in  rent  levels 
compared  to  income  level  increases  on  a citywide  and  per  neighborhood  basis, 
to  the  extent  that  these  data  are  available.  Assuming  that  incomes  are  not 
increasing  as  quickly  as  rent  levels,  more  households  would  have  to  pay  more 
of  their  incomes  for  shelter,  or  be  forced  to  relocate,  holding  all  other 
demographic  or  mobility  patterns  constant. 

The  1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  conducted  by  HUD  revealed  that  in 
1975  half  of  San  Frandisco's  renters  were  devoting  over  25%  of  their  income 
to  housing.  The  distribution  of  1975  rent-to-income  ratios  was  little 
changed  from  the  1970  distribution,  indicating  that  renter  households  in 
San  Francisco  have  borne  relatively  high  housing  costs  for  some  time. 

Both  the  Residential  Rent  Component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  Survey  of  Advertised  Rents  indicate  a consistent 
trend  of  a gradual  but  substantial  increase  in  the  overall  rate  of  rent 
growth.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  these  rent  levels  are  increasing  faster  on 
average  than  median  household  incomes.  Per  capita  incomes,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  rising  faster  than  household  median  incomes.  These  data  may 
represent  incomes  of  smaller  newly  formed  households  who  are  placing 
upward  demand-side  pressure  on  the  city's  slightly  expanding  housing 
stock.  When  available  data  are  disaggregated  by  neighborhood,  the 
largest  gap  between  average  income  (citywide)  and  average  rent  increases 
appear  in  the  Mission,  Central,  Northeast,  Inner  and  Outer  Sunset  Planning 
Districts . 

Table  5 shows  that  since  1974  vacancy  rates  citywide  have  hovered 
around  1%,  signifying  the  high  demand  for  housing  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  lack  of  housing  options  for  those  displaced.  The  higher  vacancy  rates 
in  multifamily  units  in  the  Tenderloin  and  Hunters  Point  areas  of  the  city 
could  indicate  a supply  of  uninhabitable  units  or  units  being  held  off  the 
market . 

As  with  the  savings  and  loan  association  data,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  from  these  data  how  many  households  are  being  forced  to  relocate. 
Instead  it  is  only  possible  to  assume  that  lower  income  households  are 
necessarily  adjusting  to  changes  such  as  increasing  rents  either  by  assum- 
ing higher  housing  cost  burdens  or  by  relocating.  Analysis  of  the  case- 
loads of  AFDC  recipients  in  the  city  suggests  that  low  income  households 
are  moving  from  revitalizing  neighborhoods  such  as  Northeast,  Buena  Vista, 
Bernal  Heights  and  the  Mission  to  elsewhere  in  the  city  (Downtown,  Western 
Addition,  South  Bayshore  and  South  Central). 

DISPLACEMENT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILES 

How  revitalization  within  a neighborhood  can  lead  to  forced  relocation 
of  existing  residents  is  the  central  focus  of  these  neighborhood  profiles 
of  North  of  Market,  Western  Addition,  Inner  Mission,  Potrero  Hill,  Noe  Valley, 
Outer  Mission,  and  Oceanview-Merced-Ingleside  (OMI) . They  are  the  results 
of  a series  of  interviews  with  community  group  leaders,  lenders,  and  realtors, 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1980.  In  each  neighborhood,  attempts  were 
made  to  choose  respondents  with  different  perspectives  in  the  displacement 
process.  The  profiles  represent  their  perceptions  and  opinions  only.  A re- 
port from  the  National  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  (NIAS)  study  of  Hayes 
Valley  is  also  included  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  empirical  studies  of 
displacement  in  the  country  and  illuminates  the  complex  patterns  of  rein- 
vestment and  demographic  change  in  a neighborhood. 
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Table  4 

Average  Annual  Changes  in  Rents  and  Incomes 
1975-1979 


j Years 

CPI  Residential 
Rent  Index 

City  Planning 
Survey  of 
Advertised  Rents 

Per  Capita 
Income^ 

Median 
Household 
Income  D 

i 1975-  1 
j 1976  j 

6.1% 

8.4% 

9.4% 

3.2% 

j i 

j 1976-  j 
1977  j 

8.5 

11.0 

8.4 

6.3 

1 

1977- 
1978  ! 
i 

5.7 

8.0 

15.0 

6.7 

1978-  | 
1979 

13.6 

19.4 

Not  Available 

7.8° 

aSurvey  of  Current  Business. 

^California  Franchise  Tax  Board, 
department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


Table  5 

U.S.  Postal  Service 
Housing  Vacancy  Rates 


All  Housing 
Units 

j | 

! Multi-family 
Units 

1974 

0.9% 

3.0% 

1975 

0.6% 

2.4% 

1978 

0.9% 

0.9% 

1979 

1.1% 

1.2% 

Source:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
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From  the  neighborhood  interviews,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  exten- 
sive displacement  has  occurred  or  is  taking  place  in  North  of  Market.  From 
some  to  extensive  levels  of  displacement  were  reported  in  Western  Addition, 
Inner  Mission,  and  Potrero  Hill.  According  to  these  interviews,  Noe  Valley 
has  experienced  little  to  moderate  but  increasing  levels  of  displacement. 
Outer  Mission  has  experienced  none  to  moderate,  and  virtually  no  displace- 
ment exists  in  OMI . 

These  findings  correspond  to  the  levels  of  reinvestment  activity  docu- 
mented by  the  savings  and  loan  association  data  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. North  of  Market  emerges  as  a special  case  given  the  preponderance 
of  residential  hotels  and  concentration  of  vulnerable  low-incoroe  residents. 
Otherwise,  areas  where  loan  indicators  point  to  ongoing  revitalization 
(Potrero  Hill,  Western  Addition,  and  Inner  Mission)  appear  to  be  experienc- 
ing displacement. 

In  each  neighborhood  studied  where  displacement  is  reported  to  be 
occurring  at  a moderate  to  extensive  level,  one  of  the  primary  reported 
causes  was  the  city’s  generally  active  housing  market,  where  household 
demand  appears  to  be  increasing  relative  to  only  a slightly  expanding 
supply.  Those  interviewed  also  stated  that  speculative  buying  and  selling 
of  properties  accelerated  housing  prices  and  rent  increases.  The  most 
common  scenario  reported  in  all  neighborhoods  experiencing  displacement 
was  one  in  which  new  owners  increased  rents  to  cover  higher  loan  payments 
resulting  from  building  acquisition,  thus  forcing  existing  tenants  to  move. 
Renovation,  while  generally  increasing  the  value  of  specific  buildings,  is 
more  prevalent  in  owner-occupied  dwellings  than  multi  family  rental  proper- 
ties and,  therefore,  is  not  perceived  as  a direct  cause  of  rent  increases. 
However,  renovation  may  well  have  a secondary  impact  on  rental  rates  by 
increasing  values  throughout  a neighborhood.  North  of  Market  and  the 
Inner  Mission  are  exceptions  to  this  general  trend  because  renovation  is 
concentrated  in  rental  units  and  therefore  more  directly  responsible  for 
displacement . 

The  interviews  revealed  that  those  neighborhoods  where  high  levels  of 
displacement  were  reported  (North  of  Market,  Western  Addition,  Inner  Mission, 
and  Potrero  Hill)  share  some  common  characteristics.  They  appear  to  have  a 
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higher  proportion  of  renters  in  contrast  to  Noe  Valley,  Outer  Mission,  and 
OMI . These  neighborhoods  also  have  large  proportions  of  lower  income  resi- 
dents to  be  displaced.  They  are  close  to  downtown  and  have  relatively  in- 
expensive housing. 

In  addition,  interviewees  reported  considerable  increases  in  property 
turnover  and  sales  in  those  neighborhoods  where  high  levels  of  displacement 
have  occurred.  In  several  cases,  excluding  North  of  Market  and  including 
Noe  Valley,  commercial  revitalization  has  also  accompanied  the  socio- 
economic change  in  residents.  Boutiques  and  restaurants  have  replaced 
service-oriented  businesses,  presumably  catering  to  the  young  professional 
clientele. 

In  contrast,  those  neighborhoods  (Outer  Mission  and  OMI)  where  the 
lowest  levels  of  displacement  were  reported  have  higher  proportions  of  home 
ownership  and  single-family  dwellings.  They  are  farther  from  downtown  and 
have  colder,  foggier  weather  than  the  other  five  neighborhoods.  Housing 
stock  is  generally  newer.  The  housing  market  has  been  more  stable  in  these 
areas,  thus  minimizing  the  occasions  for  displacement. 

As  seen  by  respondents,  displacees  differed  across  neighborhoods,  but 
do  seem  to  share  one  major  characteristic:  they  are  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  scale.  Displacees,  as  perceived  by  respondents,  also  tend  to  be 
minorities.  They  include  the  elderly,  families  with  children,  and  single 
individuals  --  whatever  group  was  prevalent  in  each  neighborhood  when  the 
displacement  process  began.  Many  displacees  were  reported  to  have  been 
displaced  before. 

Other  households  are  moving  out  of  the  city  voluntarily.  Respondents 
reported  that  homeowners  in  OMI  and  Noe  Valley  are  leaving  San  Francisco 
because  of  concern  over  poor  schools  and  busing.  In  North  of  Market  and 
Inner  Mission,  upwardly  mobile  families  were  reported  to  move  as  soon  as 
they  accumulate  enough  money  to  relocate  and/or  purchase  a home  in  what  is 
perceived  as  a more  desirable  area.  These  households  contribute  to  the 
decline  of  families  with  children  in  the  city,  in  addition  to  those  who 
leave  as  a result  of  the  displacement  process. 

Inmovers,  however,  seem  to  share  many  similar  characteristics  in 
neighborhoods  undergoing  displacement.  As  perceived  by  respondents,  the 
inmovers  tend  to  be  white,  professional,  childless,  and  single  individuals, 
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couples,  or  unrelated  singles  living  together.  The  exception  is  in  North 
of  Market,  where  inmovers  were  reported  to  be  Indochinese  refugees,  dis- 
placees  from  other  neighborhoods,  and  tourists  who  temporarily  reside  at 
hotels  converted  from  residential  to  transient  use. 

The  NIAS  study  included  surveys  of  long-term  residents  as  well  as 
those  who  moved  within,  into  or  out  of  Hayes  Valley  from  1975  to  1979.  The 
profile  which  emerges  from  these  survey  data  is  a neighborhood  that  has 
undergone  a significant  level  of  demographic  and  socioeconomic  change  in 
the  past  five  years.  According  to  1970  and  1975  Census  data,  Hayes  Valley 
was  one  of  the  largest  black  communities  in  San  Francisco.  Whereas  long- 
term residents  of  Hayes  Valley  and  households  moving  within  the  neighbor- 
hood are  predominantly  black,  larger  families,  less  educated  and  either 
high  income  or  very  poor,  those  moving  into  Hayes  Valley  are  largely  white, 
in  small  unrelated  households,  almost  half  of  which  are  male  adults.  Out- 
movers  are  generally  well  educated  but  poor. 

Analysis  of  respondents'  reasons  for  moving  revealed  that  25.4%  of 
households  who  had  moved  within  or  outside  of  Hayes  Valley  were  actually 
forced  to  relocate  because  the  rent  was  too  high,  the  building  was  reno- 
vated or  sold,  or  real  estate  actors  encouraged  a move  contrary  to  the 
household  desire  to  stay.  These  households  were  thus  defined  as  "displaced." 
Of  these  displaced  households,  close  to  61%  were  black,  and  older,  on 
average,  than  other  households.  Their  average  incomes  were  slightly  lower 
than  non-displaced  households.  More  displaced  households,  however,  fell 
into  an  income  category  from  100%  to  120%  of  the  area  median  than  any 
other  mobility  group. 

CONCLUSION 


What  emerges  most  clearly  from  these  various  summaries  and  analyses  is 
the  image  of  a city  in  which  lower  income  families  are  increasingly  less  able 
to  find  affordable  housing.  Housing  market  activities  in  general  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  housing  units  in  San  Francisco  appear  to  be  the  principal 
causes  of  escalating  property  values  and  housing  costs.  Although  it  is  pos- 
sible to  identify  certain  neighborhoods  where  these  trends  are  more  in  evi- 
dence, lending  institution  data  reveal  that  few  areas  of  the  city  remain  where 
average  property  values,  borrower  incomes  and  loan  payments  do  not  on  average 
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dramatically  exceed  the  financial  capabilities  of  many  resident  households. 

Displacement,  narrowly  defined  as  the  forced  relocation  of  a household 
by  circumstances  beyond  its  control,  is  one  response  to  the  housing  market 
changes  taking  place  in  San  Francisco.  As  the  perceptions  of  those  inter- 
viewed as  well  as  the  NIAS  study  of  Hayes  Valley  document,  displacement 
is  indeed  accompanying  private  market  investment  and  revitalization  activi- 
ties in  the  city.  The  Neighborhood  Profiles,  however,  reveal  complex  and 
contradictory  patterns  of  physical  improvement,  changing  ethnic  compositions, 
increasing  property  turnover,  an  influx  of  smaller,  wealthier  households,  and 
voluntary  exodus  of  other  households  because  of  a declining  quality  in  city 
schools  or  to  move  to  better  areas. 

Even  if  lower  income  residents  are  not  technically  displaced,  they  are 
forced  to  adjust  in  other  ways  to  an  increasingly  expensive  housing  market. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  socio-economic  character  of  many  neighborhoods  in  the 
city  is  changing  rapidly  as  property  values,  housing  prices  and  rents  rise. 
Developing  strategies  which  minimize  forced  relocation,  then,  necessarily 
involves  understanding  of  as  well  as  regulation  of  the  entire  private 
housing  market. 
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